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THE PROFESSOR MUST SHAKE HANDS WITH “A WOMAN WHO THINKS WITH LOCKE AND SPEAKS WITH VIRGIL.” 


THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER XII.—A PLEASANT SURPRISE, 


Now it*was just as the Professor was talking in an 
unknown tongue to his good wife, and driving her 
away in sheer self-defence, that the Miss Parsonses 
were enjoying their rencontre with Margaret in the 
blind lane. Mrs. Hedwig had not long seated her- 
self by the sofa on which Jessica lay, when a gentle 
knock at the street door announced a visitor. Now, 
if the knock had been at any ether door in the street, 
Mrs. Hedwig would have prepared for a voyage to 
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Ultima Thule as soon as make any effort to discover 
who the individual knocking might be; but with 
her own door she was intimately concerned and con- 
nected, and she went to the window, which was half 
open, to peep. As she put her head under the blind, 
that had for some time been lazily flapping to and fro, 
the three Miss Parsonses crossing the street met her 
inquiring gaze. They looked exactly as if they had just 
left her door: perhaps they had called again, and had 
again been turned away. She did not like to put her 
head out, as, before she could draw it in again, they 
would have faced about; and she did not wish to 
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encounter the faees of the whole family under such a dis- 
advantage ; so she contented herself with reflecting that 
even if it were Martin, Bliza would soon Ict her know, 
and returned to her seat. 

“T think the medicine strengthens you, love,’ she 
said, taking the glass from Jessica ; “you will soon be 
well again, if you will try to bring your mind to things.” 

A sigh of despair was the answer to this intended 
eonsolation. 

“I wish I could comfort you,” continued the kind 
motherly heart; “ but, perhaps, in troubles like yours 
the less said the better: only I am sure you would be 
more likely to get on if you would employ yourself.” 

Jessica looked listlessly at her neglected work-basket, 
which had never enjoyed much of her favour. 

“ Shall I reach it for you, love?” said Mrs. Hedwig. 
“ Here, this pretty piece of lace you began: suppose you 
do a sprig or two? You will do some of my work? 
Oh no, love; that is too tiresome and heavy for you 
just now. What is it? Why, it’s the lining for a 
morning coat for my son: it won’t be the best tailoring 
in the world; but, if I can contrive a coat which he can 
wear in the house, to save others, I shall be pleased, and 
so will he; dear Martin !” 

“IT don’t wonder that you arealways so happy,” 
Jessica, sadly. 

“No, love, nor I either, comsidering the mercies I 
have,” answered Mrs. Hedwig. “I should be a shocking 
wicked woman if I wasn’t for ever to be thankful;” and 
her heart swelled as the remembrance of them rose 
before her—Martin in the head and front, though she 
had the highest veneration for the Professor, and 
theoretically, as well as practically, obeyed the apostolic 
command to reverence her husband. 

“ But you are happy,” said Jessica, “because you 
are what dear Miss Fairfax used to try and make me— 
self-denying.” : 

“Yes, dear; I believe the less people think about 
themselves the better,” answered Mrs. Hedwig, evading 
the application of the dectrine either to herself or to 
Jessica. 

“Tt is time that I roused myself from this dead-alive 
state. I must work if I am to live, unless my misery 
kills me.” 

“JT don’t think it will, love,” said Mrs. Hedwig, 
quietly; “I have heard of trouble making people ill 
and thin, and I know several that have got to grow 
quite old and plain from fretting; but it must be a real 
complaint to kill any one, they say.” 

Jessica was curiously affected by this. True, youth 
and beauty had now lost their chief value in her eyes, 
and she fancied life itself was a burthen; but the idea 
of looking old and plain had a singularly unpleasant 
effect on her. As she must live, she considered life less 
unendurable with her present amount of good looks 
than with a yellow wrinkled face and bent form. 

Not that she was aware of the train of thought that 
passed subtly through her mind with a rapidity that 
makes the travelling of light slow. Without attempting 
to analyse her feelings, she was about to answer some- 
what less sorrowfully to her friend, when Eliza’s tap 
ealled Mrs. Hedwig to the door; and, with her usual 
serene countenance, unchanged by what she had heard, 
Mrs. Hedwig told Jessica she must be away for a few 
minutes, and hoped, meantime, she would do a sprig or 
two. 

“Was it her knock that I heard at the door, Eliza, 
soon after I came up?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Eliza, importantly; “I 
wanted to come up to you at once, but she said as she 
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preferred waiting till you came down, for fear lest it 
should put Miss Awdrie about.” 

“That was very thoughtful,” said Mrs. Hedwig, 
taking off the apron with whieh she had proteeted her 
dress from the rough work she had been engaged in. 

“But when I found, ma'am,” said Eliza, “as you 
didn’t come down, I thought it was proper to come up, 
seeing as you might have stopped there till tca-time, 
and that’s a good twenty minutes to come.” 

“You did very right, Eliza,” said Mrs. Hedwig, who, 
notwithstanding her calm exterior, was much perplexed 
as to who the stranger could be. “We are always 
having surprises now,” she said to herself; “and how 
quiet we used to be; but I dare say I think the more of 
it from not having been used to it. Quiet is very plea- 
sant ;” and she almost sighed with regret at its having 
passed away, as she opened the parlour door. 

“ Mrs. Hedwig, I don’t know what you will say to 
me,” said Margaret Awdrie, rising to meet her; “I am 
afraid the name of Awdrie will be another word for 
trouble with you.” 

“ Pray sit down,” said Mrs. Hedwig; “my servant 
said that a stranger wished to see me: I thought it might 
be——Jessiea’s sister ?” 

“Tt is,” said Margaret. “From your letter I felt un- 
certain as to her state, although you seemed to writc 
favourably; and, as soon as I could arrange with my 
guardian, I determined to come, that I might ease her 
mind and my own, and relieve you of the burthen your 
kindness has imposed upon you.” 

“Don’t agitate yourself,” said Mrs. Hedwig. “Have 
you dined? Not if you came by the 3.50 train: Martin 
said that was the express, and did not stop on the road ; 
so you must have been travelling all day.” And her 
thoughts immediately turned to the larder; and, before 
Margaret could answer, she had arranged a_ befitting 
repast. 

Margaret vehemently declared that she had breakfasted 
too well to require anything but the refreshment of tea, 
for which she concluded she was im time. 

“Quite in time, dear,” answered Mrs. Hedwig, who 
felt at home with her at once; “ but you look very tired. 
Before you begin to talk, or see your sister, I think you 
would be more comfortable if you came upstairs and took 
off your things.” 

Margaret acceded to this. 

“Oh, you musn’t go,” she cried,seeing that her hostess, 
assuring her that she would find everything she wanted, 
was about to shut her into the bedroom and retreat to 
the larder; “I cannot stay here beyond to-night, and 
there will be so much to do: I have all my plans to tell 
you, and Jessica to take back with me, and explanations 
to make, and to thank you, and—worlds to do.” 

“Yes, love,” said Mrs. Hedwig, with a quiet smile; 
“but you must let me go and make the tea: my husband 
never waits after six o’clock for it. I will be back by the 
time you have washed your hands ;” and Margaret was 
fain to let her escape. 

Many minutes, indeed, she was not away but so dili- 
gently did she use them, that her hospitable conscience 
was satisfied on the score of Margaret’s wants; the Pro- 
fessor was duly apprised of her visit, and Jessica pre- 
pared for a guest at the tea-table before she returned. 

With rapid energy, Margaret, immediately on her en- 
trance, began her story, to which Mrs. Hedwig gave a 
more divided attention than she would have done if she 
had not felt uneasy lest the chops should be overdone 
and the tea spoilt by too long standing. 

“T think, love, if you would just fasten up your hair 
now and come down, we could go through all this quietly 
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after tea; I told Jessica I should have a friend with 
me, and she wishes to remain in her own room.” 

Meek and yielding on all-points out of her own de- 
partment, Mrs. Hedwig was immovable in purpose, 
however gentle in manner, within it, and Margaret saw 
there was nothing to be done but to submit. 

The Professor had set Margaret down as an Awdrie— 
a class of women of which Jessica was the type; there- 
fore, when he had afforded her a stiff little bow, he 
considered he had done his part of the reception duties. 

Mrs. Hedwig steadily plied her visitor’s plate with 
food, which was more needed than desired, and tried to 
divert her from such serious business thoughts as would 
spoil her appetite, by questioning her about her journey. 

“ All the rail part was straightforward enough,” said 
Margaret, “as we came direct without change or stop- 
page; but, if it had not been for three benevolent old 
ladies that picked me up in a labyrinth lane and brought 
me to your door, I am afraid I should have been in its 
mazes now.” 

“ Three old ladies!” said Mrs. Hedwig, who was in 
the act of filling a cup with tea, and held the teapot in 
an elevated position while she waited for a solution of 
her doubt. ‘ Were they really old, love, or only middle- 
aged P” 

Margaret looked doubtfully at her hostess and replied, 
“IT shall call myself old when I look like them, but 
perhaps they go for middle-aged.” 

“ Thin, love ?” asked Mrs. Hedwig. 

*“Very; but I needn’t deseribe them. They are 
hetter known to you than to me. I forget their name; 
but they live opposite, and mean to call on me to- 
morrow morning.” 

“T thought as much!” said Mrs. Hedwig, setting 
down the teapot with an air of concern. 

The Professor, whose cup was thus continued in its 
emptiness, looked concerned also, and said— 

“Mrs. Hedwig, what Demosthenes said of an orator 
I say of a tea-maker. Do you know what he said ?” 

“ No, love,” answered his wife, a little thrown off her 
balance by the visions of the Parsonses and her husband’s 
tone of voice, which portended evil. 

“ Action ! action! ACTION !—that was his answer 
to the thrice-put question of what was the chief part of 
an orator. If you please to pour out my tea.” 

“Oh, I see, love!’ said the half-frightened wife, 
hastening to fill the cup; while Margaret, perceiving 
her trepidation, took up the cudgels in her behalf, and 
said, “I am afraid I am guilty of Mrs. Hedwig’s inac- 
tion, by starting an idea that ran away with her 
attention.” 

The Professor’s toast, half way to his lips, was 
arrested, in like manner with the teapot, by the smart- 
ness of Margaret’s words and manner. He condescended 
to look at her attentively, and answered, “ It should be 
an important subject that we permit to turn the mind 
from its legitimate thoughts.” 

“Truly so,” she replied, laughing; “and, if you will 
ask my three convoy friends if they make an important 
subject, I think you will meet with an affirmative.” 

“ Any ideas they could suggest must lie on the sur- 
face, and might be dismissed at once,” he answered, 
still holding his toast. 

“ Some—not any—not all. They may suggest some 
to Mrs. Hedwig, whereof the matter is knotty and the 
Sense lies deep ; and you know what Locke tells us we 
must do in that case.” 

“Quote,” said the Professor, putting the toast on 
his plate, and looking with delighted admiration at her. 
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obeyed: “When it is so, the mind must stop and 
buckle to it, and stick upon it with labour and thought, 
and close contemplation, and not leave it until it 
has mastered the difficulty and got possession of the 
truth.” 

“Capital! Madam—Miss Awdrie, allow me the plea- 
sure of shaking hands with you. I am heartily glad of 
your company. May I ask whether your favourite pur- 
suits are classical, mathematical, or metaphysical? I 
can readily perceive that you transcend your sex.” 

Margaret laughed outright as the Professor walked 
round the table to take her hand, bowing at the same 
time with great respect. She assured him she was a 
most ordinary woman, and he would be much dis- 
appointed if he raised any high expectations concerning 
her. 

While they were thus engaged in exchanging com- 
pliments, Mrs. Hedwig was thinking of the Miss 
Parsonses, and wondering how they had fastened on 
Margaret, and fixing it in her mind that they must 
indeed have just left her at the door when she saw them 
crossing the street. 

“T think, love,’ she said, after she had allowed a 
brisk fire of questioning on the Professor’s side and 
adroit parrying on Margaret’s to go on for some time 
(for Margaret enjoyed keeping him in the dark as to 
her true status as a scholar)—“I think, love, we had 
better begin to talk on business, as your time with us 
is to be so short ;” and she rang for Eliza to remove 
the tea. 

“ Short!’ cried the Professor; “wherefore short ? 
Miss Awdrie will favour me with her company in the 
study. I shall be able to talk with her there; and 
I have much to show her. I will have her opinion on 
the passage that Martin flung Mr. Fairfax in. Yes, 
yes, a decided victory that !”’ 

“T’m afraid that this visit must be devoted to baser 
or meaner things,” replied Margaret, gaily. “I can 
believe your son would give any mortal—not of giant 
force—a fling, and an effectual one too.” 

“Ah!—you have seen and conversed with him—you 
rightly value him. He is a wrestler not to be scorned, 
and yet unknown !—and will be unknown.” 

“Fame is beneath the desires of the truly great,” 
said Margaret; “she is but sister to the giants, aecord- 
ing to Virgil; and the truly great are themselves 
giants ! 

*Tilam Terra parens, ira irritata deorum, 
Extremam (ut perhibent) Coo Enceladoque sororem, 
Progenuit!’ 
You remember ?” 

“Remember!” cried the enraptured Professor. 
“ Come with me directly, I entreat you. The very idea 
of finding a woman who thinks with Locke and speaks 
with Virgil!” 

Eliza had moved the tea-things away, and Mrs. 
Hedwig, although at first she had been well pleased 
that the Professor had found so congenial a companion 
in Margaret, was beginning to fear that, with his 
perfect indifference to all but his own beloved pursuits, 
he would carry her off and put an end to the work that 
had to be done before it was begun. She was need- 
lessly afraid: Margaret knew well how to extricate 
herself; she answered, “I dare not wait now to think 
or speak with you. I must act with your wife. Action 
will be the rich fruits of my oratory; for I have talked 
my good guardian into allowing me to share my for- 
tune with Jessica; so that a compromise will take the 
place of a second law-suit. I long to see her, and make 
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“Sister! Ah, true—the Miss Awdrie upstairs—she 
is your sister.” 

“Yes; I have never seen her—are we alike? . 

‘ “Alike /——” the Professor was too strongly moved 
even for a quotation. But Mrs. Hedwig said, “ I think, 
love, there’s a likeness about the nose; only Miss 
Awdrie’s is a trifle thinner than Jessica’s.” 

“ I know nothing of the mere shell, the mere shell /” 
muttered the Professor as he left the room, disconcerted 
at Margaret’s declining to accompany him, but resolved 
to prepare some special treats for her against the next 
morning. 

“My husband means it all for compliment, love,” said 
Mrs. Hedwig; “ he is so surprised to meet with a clever 
woman, that he forgets you are almost a stranger.” 

Margaret assured her she took all in good part, and 
quite understood him. 

*“ Yes, love,” said Mrs. Hedwig; “Isee you do; andI 
assure you that is more than I can say for myself very 
often; he is so very learned: but I dare say you have 
had what is called a classical education.” 

“T have been browbeaten into a smattering of learn- 
ing of most kinds,” answered Margaret; “and I may 
thank my friend Dr. Vaughan for the good impression I 
have made on the Professor.” 

‘** Oh, he is indeed greatly pleased,” replied Mrs. Hed- 
wig. “ Yousee, love, he is used to something so different 
in me, that it takes with him the more: he will be uneasy 
till he gets you into the study.” 

“The study—no, no,” said Margaret. “I have just 
enough learning to last out a tidy, respectable conversa- 
tion; I break all my lances at a time pretty nearly, and 
have to pick up the pieces and furbish them up again 
for the next.time.” 

Mrs. Hedwig looked rather blank. Margaret certainly 
did not talk exactly like the Professor; but she was suffi- 
ciently unintelligible to make her wish that people would 
say what they meant in language easy enough for plain 
folks that were neither classical, mathematical, nor 
metaphysical to understand. 

Margaret divined her thought from her expression, 
and, changing her tone, said, “ I will tell you briefly what 
I have arranged, and then, if you will allow me, I will see 
my sister.” 

This was quite to her companion’s mind, who sat 
listening with deep attention while she briefly but vividly 
detailed all that had passed since Martin’s visit, and 
how her guardian had at last been won over to allow 
her to make her sister a co-heiress with herself of her 
father’s fortune. 

Tears filled good Mrs. Hedwig’s eyes as she concluded, 
* Bless you, love! I am quite sure the half of your pro- 
perty, with such a comfortable conscience as you must 
have, will do you more good than the whole could have 
done without it.” 

“It must have been plainly just and natural,” said 
Margaret, “for it cost me no effort; but I am going to 
ask you @ queer question—don’t be shocked—What is 
Jessica like ?” 

Mrs. Hedwig looked at her for a few moments, and 
said, “ Well, love, except about the nose, she is not 
like you, !” 

“The truth is,” Margarct said, in a tone somewhat 
melancholy, “I have had no difficulty in parting with 
money, because, having as much left as I can possibly 
want, I shall not miss it; but I have a secret dread, 
which I do not mind confiding to you, that I shall be 
binding myself with a very uncongenial social tie in 
taking her with me; and yet I’m sure I ought to do it.” 

“Why, love?” asked Mrs. Hedwig. 





“Because I am older; and if, as I have heard, she is 
so very deficient—such a nonentity—why, of course, 
my having been invested with the brains of the family 
makes it imperative on me to give her the benefit of 
them; don’t you think so?” 

“T don’t quite understand you, love. Jessica is not- 
foolish by any means—not quite a suitable companion 
for my husband, as you are, nor so sensible in her ways; 
but still I think there are young people with less to be 
said for them.” 

Margaret looked earnestly at her, and said, “I have 
heard nothing of her that is not either positively dis- 
pleasing or negatively good; and it has given me a 
distaste for the connection I cannot describe.” 

_ “ Perhaps, love, you have heard of her from prejudiced 
people,” said Mrs. Hedwig. , 

“Yes, [think so; my guardian had a strong antipathy 
to her, founded, as he said, on knowledge of her cha- 
racter. But then he is very obstinate and wilful in 
taking and keeping impressions.” 

“Then very likely he has been misinformed, and has 
set you against her without reason.” 

“Twill hope so. Be it as it may, my duty is clear. 
I will keep her and care for her; and, if I can’t love her, 
I can’t help it.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Mrs. Hedwig, reflectingly. 

“Tam sure of it,’ answered Margaret, vehemently. 
“We cannot force nature; our affections are not at our 
command.” 

“ But it seems so natural to love a sister.” 

“ What! one to whom I am an entire stranger; who, 
after all, is not my sister; and who was the means, 
together with Mr. Fairfax, of alienating my father’s 
heart from the child of his early love, his first wife, who 
was such a woman !” 

Mrs. Hedwig looked quite unsettled in her mind, 
partly through Margaret’s excitement of manner, and 
partly through there being “so many heads to her 
discourse,” since she never attempted to handle more 
than one subject at atime. Seeing that to answer all 
was a thing impossible, she slipped out of them entirely 
by saying—“ I think you will like Jessica when you see- 
her, love; she is very amiable—and very wnhappy !” 

“Tt is time that I should see her,” replied Margaret, 
rather moodily ; “ will you prepare her for it ?” 

Mrs. Hedwig assented, and rose to leave the room. 
“Tam always very quiet with her,’ she said, turning 
back; “ Dr. Townly desired she might be kept as calm 
as possible.” As she spoke, she looked a little anxiously 
at the flush on Margaret’s cheek. 

*T will be as unmoved as any stoic,” said Margaret. 

“What is that ?’ thought Mrs. Hedwig, as she left 
her to seek Jessica. 

“Surely,” soliloquized Margaret, when left alonc;. 
“Dr. Vaughan wasright. I am acting a piece of knight 
errantry; to give up my right was sufficient, without. 
sacrificing my life’s comfort by linking myself with a 
puppet that has only enough animation to keep me in a 
continual ferment of conscience; for my heart will be 
always accusing me of contempt. Why not leave her 
with these good people? She is no bondage to the 
worthy wife; and the husband, of course, remembers her 
only when he sees her; but how Dr. Vaughan will 
triumph ! Besides, did I see it to be my duty so clearly 
at a distance P and has it become less my duty because 
I see it close? Sacrifice, sacrifice—how easy to sacri- 
fice what one regards not! to give—how easy, how 
pleasant! to do—to suffer—how hard, how grievous!” 

Thus she mentally conversed with herself, till the 


door opened, and she prepared to follow Mrs. Hedwig, 
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to the interview against which her heart so entirely 
rebelled. 

“Miss Awdrie!” exclaimed Martin, who, instead of his 
mother, stood before her. 

“Certainly, Mr. Hedwig, I have no right to be as 
much astonished to see you as you are to see me, con- 
sidering these are your proper quarters; but, indeed, I 
was as little prepared for the vision as yourself.” 

“T have but just returned; I have seen no one,” said 
Martin, who had let himself in by his latch-key, and so 
had not had the advantage of a report of proceedings 
from Eliza. 

“Don’t look so apprehensive: there is nothing the 
matter,” said Margaret, interpreting his anxious leok of 
inquiry. ‘Iam come to fetch my sister; I believe all 
things are arranged. To avoid another suit, my guardian 
has given in to a compromise; and so the fag-end of 
our family history is to be in the fashion of the day— 
fraternity and equality.” She mentally sighed as she felt 
she could not add “ liberty.” 

“How generous!” exclaimed Martin, with more en- 

thusiasm than he was wont to exhibit, whatever he might 
feel. 
_ “You think soP Well, there are two drawbacks— 
the strong desire to prevent the law-suit, and the re- 
luctance with which some part of the sacrifice is made. 
Don’t lay out too much admiration where you only see 
the outer gilding.” 

“My dear boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Hedwig, who had 
silently entered, haying paused at the door on hearing 
voices. 

Martin hurriedly, and with less precision than was 
usual, gave some account of his absence. 

“Put it in your pocket, love, for fear it should get 
mislaid,” said his mother, seeing that he was playing 
absently with his latch-key as he talked. 

Margaret smiled as he obeyed, and remarked that 
Mrs. Hedwig’s attention was not so entirely given to 
her son’s narrative as might have been expected. At 
last, as if even her endurance was expended, she gently 
laid her hand on Martin’s, saying, “I wish, love, you 
wouldn’t fidget your buttons so: it is just like your 
father. Do you know (Miss Awdrie will excuse my 
mentioning it), I found one button getting quite loose 
on your every-day coat ?” 

“ And I’m sure there is one very infirm on the coat 
he wore at my house,” said Margaret. “If I had not 
‘been afraid, I could have told him to leave the poor 
thing in peace myself.” 

As Martin kept back such points as it would hardly 
have been delicate to relate before Jessica’s sister, all 
‘that Margaret gathered from his story was, that he had 
seen both Mr. Fairfax and Edward—facts very indifferent 
to her, since nothing appeared to come of them; and 
she proposed to go at once with Mrs. Hedwig, that the 
sick girl might be no longer left in suspense. 

A minute more found Margaret sitting by her sister’s 
side and Mrs. Hedwig quietly retreating from the 
Toom, not only that she might leave them together, 
but that Martin’s bodily requirements might be attended 
‘to in her own motherly way. 





LIFE IN EGYPT. 


BY M. L. WHATELY. 
VISIT TO A BEDOUIN SHEPHERD VILLAGE. 


WE were a small party of friends, going for a few days 
‘on the Nile to try and regain strength, after having been 
all more or less “out of sorts;” perhaps a little over- 
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worked, perhaps sensitive to the unusually rapid change 

of temperature this spring. A dahabieh, as the Nile- 

boats of a size fitted for long voyages are called, was 

accordingly hired for a few days, and we set out with a 

strong favouring breeze; but the same wind which is 

good one way is of course bad the other way; and when we 

turned back it was so strong, and the boatmen so averse 

to row, even when a few hours’ respite from the gale did 

come, that we found it impossible to be in Cairo by the 

time fixed, and that, in addition to this inconvenience, 

our stock of provisions began to run low, while it was 

no easy matter to procure more. We were two days 

over the one calculated on as the last, when we anchored 

on the shore of a large flat island, not generally chosen 

by travellers, not being one of the ordinary stations, nor 

possessing any antiquities or similar objects of interest ; 

however, as we were driven by a strong wind to stop, 

this chanced to be the nearest available spot. No village. 
was visible, except one about two miles off or more: the 
tops of waving palms in the distance, and fields of green 

clover and grass all around, were the only prospect. But 
on a bright lovely morning everything looked inviting 
and pleasant ; the wind, though still contrary, had some- 

what abated; the sun shone upon the dewy leaves, and 
a lark sang in the sky, reminding some of us of England, 

as we sallied forth, after an early breakfast, to walk 
through the fields, gathering as we went the wild cress, 
abundant on the shores of the Nile, which makes an excel- 
lent salad. Presently we perceived at a little distance 
a curious-looking hedge or paling, formed of dry reeds, 
and on coming nearer found it to inclose a Bedouin 
settlement. The fence of reeds, intended to keep off wind 
and hot sun, in some degree sheltered a few tents of a 
very humble description, while in front of them were 
pretty tame kids and lambs, frisking with the dirty, bright- 
eyed little brown children; queer pigeon-houses of dried 
mud built on the ground; rude hand-mills ; a few simple 
cooking utensils, and all the usual litter of Arab dwellings. 
A few yards beyond the settlement a large flock of goats 
and sheep were feeding on the luxuriant herbage; and 
within the tents, which were all open on two sides, 
skins of milk were suspended to the tent-poles, for their 
primitive churning. 

Most of the men of the place were absent on their daily 
business ; one fine-looking young man was keeping flock, 
assisted by two or three half-grown lads; several women 
were engaged in domestic occupations, and came to salute 
us, with the ready politeness which is part of the Arab 
character. These poor drudges have the chief part of 
the work to perform; and, though it is done in a slovenly 
manner enough, according to our ideas of work, still 
they are not idle, and really get through a good deal in 
their way. All the corn used for the families is cleaned, 
ground, and sifted by their hands; all burdens are laid 
upon their shoulders to carry (I have seen a Bedouin 
putting on his wife’s head a package almost as large as 
himself, and then, with folded arms, watching her trudge 
off under the weight); butter-making, care of poultry, 
etc., are, of course, added to other employments. The 
one which we think the most important of all occupies 
least; namely, the care of the children, who are left in a 
sad state of dirt and neglect, rather from utter ignorance 
than any want of affection. These poor women, about 
six or seven in number, wore the usual.Bedouin garb of 
dark blue cotton, with a short white or crimson face- 
veil (i.e., what once had been such), by which they are 
distinguished from the Egyptian peasant-women, or 
fellaheen, who always wear a long black nose-covering. 

They received us in the best way their habits and 
poverty allowed, by spreading a mat upon the ground, 
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outside some of the tents, and saying to the two ladies 
of the party, “ Sit with us.’ They commenced plying 
them with questions about their dress, which seemed to 
strike them as splendid, though, being suitable for Be- 
douin morning visits, it was of the plainest possible 
description. “ But you have one gown over another !” 
exclaimed one, evidently thinking that several skirts were 
a most extravagant display of wealth ; “and what anice 
silk handkerchief that is! Will you give it to me? You 
have more at home, certainly.’ One of us did not under- 
stand any Arabic; and this appeared to astonish these 
primitive people much. They asked a great many 
questions about our mode of life, families, etc., some of 
which would have considerably amused English friends, 
could they have been overheard. We then asked for 
milk and butter, as our stores were so low that we were 
obliged to be very thankful for anything that could be 
got, even if from the doubtful vessels of a Bedouin settle- 
ment. The milk was, however, excellent, and the butter 
(when it had received several washings, etc.) was sweet 
and good, though white, as goat’s-milk butter always is. 
The process of making it is simple enough: the skin 
being half filled, and then agitated by being pulled by 
one string, while hung up to the tent-pole by another, 
they churned us a supply while we were sitting there. 
The head woman then untied the opening, which was 
narrow, like a spout, and, thrusting in her hand, brought 
out lump after lump, which she put in a wooden bowl 
for our use. 





Meantime, one of our friends (who was a missionary 
indeed) was endeavouring to interest the young men 
and boys with reading some of the simplest and most 
striking stories from the New Testament he had with 
him. Some of the women joined the group, and I per- 
suaded them to listen to what was going on; but it was 
no easy task to fix the wandering attention of those so 
utterly ignorant and unaccustomed to any mental exer- 
tion. Besides which, those dear little plagues the babies, 
who are so much given to interrupt mothers in every 
land, whether white or brown, soon began to cry, laugh, 
and in every possible way divert the attention of their 
elders. One seemed more inclined to listen than the 
rest, and I tried to talk to her apart in a very simple 
way,as one would toa young child ; but a grown child is 
a harder pupil. However, she was interested, and said, 
“These are sweet words ;” and she repeated part of the 
substance of what I had told her about sin, heaven, and 
hell to one of the others. One of the lads, who was 
interested in hearing the miracle of the loaves and fishes, 
asked the missionary whether, if they prayed to God, 
he would now feed them in like manner, and also keep 
away the fever that is spreading, as they say. This was 
not at all unnatural for an uneducated mind to think of; 
of course the missionary explained, as well as was possible 
in one visit, what were God’s dealings then and now. 

The women were harder to deal with; for, as soon as 
one wished to listen, another pulled my sleeve or shawl, 
saying, “ What is this? Is it silk or cotton?” or, 
“Look at my necklace. Have you such a one?” ete. 
The one first mentioned, who told me her name was 
Nasra, tried to learn the publican’s short prayer, which 
I often teach to such poor Mohammedans as are for a 
short time only brought in my way, because it contains 
so much ina few words. She repeated “ God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner,” many times, and said it was good, 
and she would not forget it; but I am afraid, when the 
memory has never been exercised, and the pupil has 
already attained middle age, it is hardly very likely 
that one lesson would be sufficient; however, in these 





cases we can only do our best, little though it be, and 
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pray to Him who is mighty to save that sooner or later 
He may send more efficient aid, and let light shine in 
dark corners where but a chance ray has as yet fallen.* 

Poor Nasra seemed to have taken a fancy to her 
new friend, and insisted on holding me by the hand all 
the way back to the boat—a distance of at least half a 
mile; and,as the greater part of the way lay over rough 
and uneven ground, and one ploughed field had to be 
crossed, it was not easy to retain her hold; but she 
managed by springing over the furrows with much 
agility, and never relinquished the hand till we stood on 
the shore. She said, if the wind prevented our going on, 
she would come again; and accordingly, in the afternoon, 
as we were still weather-bound, she and two other 
women came, bringing some eggs for sale. These two 
seon went away when their business was over and no 
more paras to be got; but Nasra consented, at my re- 
quest, to sit down on the shore and listen to a little 
reading of one or two of the simplest Gospel stories ; and 
even these it was needful to explain as we proceeded. 
She showed no want of natural intelligence, I thought ; 
but the mind was engrossed with the things of the 
world, which till to-day had been the only ones she had 
ever heard about, as far as I could ascertain; for the 
women are far more utterly ignorant than the men, 
among the poorer Bedouins. She was constantly break- 
ing off to speak of her “fifteen paras of change,” her 
goats, or her fowls. I touched her stone pitcher at 
length, and said, “‘ Your heart is like this stone, and so 
was mine; but God has changed it by his Spirit. You 
must pray, and he will give you a new heart and make 
you love him; think that you may soon dic, and then 
where will your fowls and goats be? Can they go 
with your spirit ?” 

“No,” she replied; “all finished here.” 

“Then your soul will go either to heaven or to 
hell. You are ignorant, but God can teach you by his 
Holy Spirit. Pray to him for mercy and forgiveness, 
and that he will show you the Saviour who died for 
your sins.” 

While thus conversing, the mother of Nasra came up, 
and she called out to her— 

“* Mother, I am going to see the lady, if I go with the 
fowls to Cairo one day.” 

“ And I will go too,” said the old woman. 

“She says we shall be welcome,” said the daughter; 
“and, mother, she says we must not only think all the 
time about money and business, but also of our souls, 
and must pray to God our Lord.” 

“This is true,” said the mother, more gravely; and, 
nodding her head, she repeated, “ Yes, it is true.” 

They bade us farewell, with many salaams, and we 
soon after set off, as the wind was abated. These poor 
people lived, they told us, all the year round on the 
verdant plain where we found them, and which, from its 
proximity to the river, was always more or less covered 
with grass; so that the flocks, of which their chief 
possession consisted, could always find pasture. They 
now and then came up to Cairo in boats to sell fowls 
and butter in the winter, and this was the only excep- 
tion to their isolated life; for, though one or two villages 
were on the island, they seemed to have little to do: 
with the inhabitants beyond purchasing corn from them. 
These are only specimens of a number of Bedouin settle- 
ments of a similar kind, on which the people, having 
abandoned their roving habits, remain stationary; but 
they mix rarely with the Egyptian peasants, and seem, 





* The labours of the Moslem Mission Society may be expected to aid in 
this good work. An account of the origin and operations of this Society 
will be found in ‘The Sunday at Home,” No. 493 and No. 516, 
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though by nature a fine intelligent race, most deplorably 
ignorant and uncivilized. ‘They are, however, kind and 
civil to aivengnen, i iwanted politely by thaws (for oll 
Arabs are sensitive to anything like a contemptuous 
manner), and they appear willing to listen to the word 
of God when it is brought before them. It is difficult 
to reach such scattered and isolated settlements, and 
still more to afford them anything like regular visits, 
when the harvests are so plenteous and the labourers so 
few that even large towns are not half worked; but we 
must hope that God will open a way, and meantime we 
must sow the seed “beside all waters,” in humble faith 
and with earnest prayer. Who can limit the power 
of the Almighty, or say that these can never be 
brought from darkness to light? Perhaps we may be 
amazed and rejoiced, at the day of the Lord, to recognise 
some we little expected to see at his right hand; per- 
haps among that “great multitude of all nations and 
kindreds” may be some whom we had seen last im the 
“filthy garments” which were a fitting type of their 
moral and mental degradation, and whom we had almost 
hopelessly endeavoured to point to the Saviour, and 
hardly dared to think that they should “walk with 
him in white.” 





THE ABDICATION OF NAPOLEON IN 1814. 


Ix “ The Leisure Hour” for 1863 we had occasion to give 
an account of the French retreat from Moscow. We now 
relate some of the chief occurrences which followed that 
event, and brought about the abdication of the Emperor. 

After the grand army had been almost entirely de- 
stroyed by the severity of the climate and the sword of 
the Russians, Napoleon, with the full concurrence of all 
his generals, as soon as he brought the shattered frag- 
ments of his mighty host within the borders of ancient 
Poland, set off for Paris. He started at ten o’elock at 
night on the 5th December, 1812, passed rapidly through 
Wilna, and on the 10th entered Warsaw. At one in the 
morning of the 14th his solitary sledge entered the 
streets of Dresden. He held a long and private con- 
ference with the King of Saxony, the most faithful of 
his allics, and reached Paris at midnight on the 18th. 
Next mornimg there was published a bailetin, in which 
he fairly a the full extent of the recent 
disasters, and, at a levée held the same day, he frankly 
communicated the details of the retreat. 

The Powers of Europe considered this as a favourable 
opportunity to shake off the yoke which they had for 
several years borne. The victorious Russians 
pressed forward tothe north of Germany. The Prussian 
aristocracy, who, with their king, had lain prostrate since 
the overthrow at Jena, in 1806, appealed to the people 
to come forth to avenge and defend their country, 
promising them liberal institutions when they should 
get rid of the common enemy. All ranks rushed to 
arms with enthusiasm, and on the Ist of March, 1813, 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, was concluded 
with Russia, and war declared against France. They 
agreed to summon all the German princes to unite 
against Napoleon ; and whoever refused was to forfeit his 
estates. England was lavish of its gold, and its agents 
everywhere strove to rouse the populace to insurrection. 

Napoleon knew that it would be im vain, when his 
enemies were so exultant, to make proposals for peace. 
He called on the people of France to roll back the tide 
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300,000 men were on the march towards Germany, but 
a large proportion of them were very youthful recruits, 
many of them mere boys. The veterans of the army 
had either perished in the snows of Russia, or were 
in -the Spanish Peninsula against the 
combined forces of England, Portugal, and Spain. 
Napoleon ordered his troops to concentrate at Erfurth, 
and on the 15th of April, at four in the morning, left 
St. Cloud for the head-quarters of his army. On the 
2nd of May the hostile armies encountered on the plains 
of Laxtzen, where the great Gustavus Adolphus had fallen 
in the moment of victory. The French had few cavalry, 
and the Russian batteries were making sad havoe 
among the young conscripts, when the Emperor appeared 
with his staff, and the young soldiers, reanimated by 
his presence, rushed towards him. A few words from 
his lips revived their courage ; the broken masses formed 
into little knots and squares, and the rout was arrested. 
At the proper moment he brought forward the Imperial 
Guard. Sixteen battalions in close column, preceded by 
sixty pieces of artillery, pierced the mass of the Allies, 
and the vietory was complete. 

On the 12th of May he entered Dresden in triumph, 
and effered peace. Bat the Allies, anticipating the 
speedy union of Austria to their cause, proposed terms 
so exorbitant that they could not be listened to. Napo- 
leon resumed his march, and on the 21st of May gained 
another victory at Bautzen, but for want of cavalry could 
not follow it up te the desired results. It is narrated 
that, in the midst of this battle, the Emperor, utterly 
exhausted by days and nights of sleeplessness and toil, 
threw himself upon the ground by the side of a battery, 
and, notwithstanding the thunder of the cannonade, and 
the horror aad peril of the conflict, fell fast asleep. 

After Baatzen, Austria appeared as a mediator, and 
sent Metternich to make proposals; but they were so 
insulting that they could not be entertained. The whole 
affair was merely to gain time to collect the forces of 
Austria, which soon after jomed the Allies, with 200,000 
men. 

The campaign of 1813, though illustrated by some 
brilliant successes on the part of the French, was a 
very melancholy one. Bessiéres and Duroc, two of the 
best of the French generals, were slain. News arrived 


after corps of his army was surrounded, anil at Leipsic, 
where he was outnumbered three to one, he was defeated 
with great loss, and obliged to retreat with his dimi- 





of invasion. Whether from patriotism, or the terror of 
the conscription, parents freely gave up their children 
for this defensive war. By the middle of April 1813 


nished army to France. The Bavarians, who had lately 
been his allies, but who had now deserted him, attempted 
| to cut off his retreat. At Haynau 60,000 Austrians and 
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THE ABDICATION OF NAPOLEON IN 1814. 


Bavarians, strong in artillery and cavalry, were planted 
in a formidable position. The French soldiers, indig- 
nant and desperate, rushed upon their batteries and 
routed them entirely. The Allies lost 10,000 men, 
though the French were but 30,000 strong... On the 
2nd of November, 1813, the army arrived at Mayence. 
Napoleon remained there three days, re-organizing his 
troops, and on the 5th of November he himself arrived 
at St. Cloud. In the meantime the garrisons he had 
left in the conquered countries, amounting to 80,000 
men, fell one after another, and Germany returned to 
the possession of its former owners. 

Towards the end of January 1814 more than a mil- 
lion of men were advancing from the north, the east, 
and the south, to crush the nation which, for nearly 
twenty years, had been the terror of Europe. 200,000 
men were all that Napoleon could muster to oppose this 
mighty host, and, to encounter the crowds bearing down 
upon him from the Rhine, he could only take the im- 
mediate command of 70,000; yet, by his transcendent 
military talents, seconded by the valour and fidelity of 
those brave men, he so harassed the invaders, and so 
often snatched victory from them, that the greatest con- 
sternation seized the allied sovereigns, now joined at 
their head-quarters by the British minister, and they 
began to think of a retreat. But the contest was too 
unequal. Encouraged by Talleyrand and the factions of 
the capital, they watched their opportunity to get be- 
tween Paris and the imperial forces, and, after a rather 
severe bombardment, Paris was obliged to capitulate. 
By the terms, the wreck of the army was bound to fall 
back on Fontainebleau. Thither, also, Napoleon re- 
paired, and 50,000 men were collected, who, as soon as 
they recognised him, welcomed him with the most 
enthusiastic devotedness. On his arrival at this ancient 
palace of the kings of France, he passed by the state 
apartments, and entered, like a private citizen, into a 
small and obscure chamber in one angle of the 
castle. His faithful and devoted friend Caulaincourt 
in the meantime proceeded to Paris to procure intel- 
ligence, and to have an interview with the Emperor 
Alexander, who knew and esteemed him when he 
was ambassador at St. Petersburg. Of all the sove- 
reigns, Alexander alone had any sympathy with Napo- 
leon. But he told Caulaincourt he could do but little for 
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him, as the allied sovereigns were determined not to 
leave Napoleon on the throne of France. Caulaincovrt 
returned to Fontainebleau with the sad tidings, and 
Napoleon, in extreme dejection, retired alone to his 
cabinet. This seems the moment and the incident 
chosen by Delaroche for the subject of his celebrated 
painting, of which we present the copy to our readers. 
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After the lapse of some hours of perplexity and anguish, 
he sent for Caulaincourt, and gave him his abdication of 
the throne, but without prejudice to the rights of his 
son and the laws of the empire. He requested Mac- 
donald and Ney to accompany Caulaincourt to Paris as his 
commissioners, to arrange matters with the allied sove- 
reigns. In the meantime Marmont, who, with 12,000 
men, occupied a very important position at Essonne, a 
village about half way between Fontainebleau and 
Paris, had abandoned his post and joined the Allies, 
and marched his troops, without their knowledge of 
the treachery, within the lines of the enemy. Thus 
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Fontainebleau was completely undefended. Accordingly, 
when Macdonald, Ney, and Caulaincourt reached Paris, 
matters were so entirely changed for the worse, that 
they were forced to agree to a treaty by which Napo- 
leon was bound to abdicate the throne and retire from 
France to Elba. It was in vain to think of extricating 
himself by force. Foreign troops now occupied all 
the avenues around Fontainebleau, though the Allies 
still kept at a respectful distance. At length, finding 
the generals and marshals around him disposed to 
shift for themselves and leave him to his fate, he 
took his seat at the table and rapidly wrote the follow- 
ing document, which he delivered to Caulaincourt :— 

“6 avril, 1814. 

“Les puissances alliees ayant proclamé que l’Empe- 
reur Napoléon était le seul obstacle au rétablissement 
de la paix en Europe, l’Empereur, fidéle 4 son serment, 
déclare qu’il renonce, pour lui et ses enfans, aux trénes 
de France et d’Italie, et qu’il n’est aucun sacrifice, méme 
celui de la vie, qu’il ne soit prét 4 faire aux intéréts de 
la France.” 

“ April 6, 1814. 

“The allied sovereigns, having declared that the 
Emperor Napoleon is the sole obstacle to the re-esta- 
blishment of peace in Europe, the Emperor, faithful to 
his oath, declares that he renounces, for himself and his 
heirs, the thrones of France and Italy, and that there is 
no sacrifice, not even that of life itself, which he is not 
ready to make for the interests of France.” 

The private room of the Emperor remains with its 
furniture as he left it. The table on which the abdica- 
tion was signed is shown as a precious historical relic. 





LEARNING THE ALPHABET. ? 
AmonG the unrecorded labours and forgotten achieve- 


ments of our past lives, surely one of the greatest was 


learning the alphabet. Only think what it would cost 
us now to master the signs of a new language, say 
Chinese or Arabic. It may well make a man wonder 
how in infancy he got over the English alphabet. 

For, look at the alphabet, not as it stands before you 
in one of the alluring forms which it is now arrayed in, 
to attract infancy, wherein pictures and poems vie with 
‘each other to soften down all difficulty, but as its rigid 
twenty-six skeletons appear in old horn-books and spell- 
ing-books, as severe and uncompromising as any runic or 
cuneiform characters,—does not imagination shrink 
from the contemplation of the efforts feeble infancy was 
forced to make P 

There have, perhaps, always been some “ red letters” 
among its ranks, such as round O, crooked S, and Q 
with a tail, holding out a friendly associative hand 
wherewith to hold on the bewildered intellect. But even 
with these helps the alphabet is a stupendous work. 
For, remember—Ist. It is the initiatory grappling of 
the infant mind with signs as substitutes, not for things, 
but, to the said infant mind, nothings ; for what, when 
he has learnt it, is Ato him? 2nd. It is the opening 
onset of his powers of association and connection; and 
3rd. It is the first important strain upon his memor y: 

Could any harder terms have been readily fonnd in 
which to describe the acquirement, certainly the alphabet 
should not have got off so easily; and any kind heart, 
after meditating on it, must melt over the sorrows of 
poor little children. 

Yet we got through it, and children—all that try— 
geé through it, gentle and simple, bright and dull. They 
mike a fuss over it, but they manage it, as they do cut- 
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ting teeth, which comes more easily to them than to 
adults with their wisdom-teeth. There is a great deal 
in ignorance when it is bliss. They are not aware of the 
intellectual victories they gain as they advance, any more 
than M. Jourdain that he was talking prose while using 
common words about common things; and they are not 
long-headed, as we are, calculating and questioning. 
They don’t remember what A cost them when they go 
on to B, nor do they afflict themselves by dwelling on the 
fact, if they know it, that they have twenty-six enemies. 
to overcome. 

So, with best wishes anda sigh for them, we must 
leave them to their fate, congratulating ourselves that, 
whatever troubles may await us, we have done with the 
alphabet. Nor is this a vain congratulation ; those who 
have tried to teach the aged to read know better. We 
would rather teach half a dozen children of four than 
their grandfather of sixty years. 

The little boy whose portrait suggested these thoughts 
on the alphabet has evidently begun his study of it late, 
and looks as if he would make up for lost time; for his 
face wears serious meditation, and he has a self-imposed 
purpose in his work, which does not belong to the little 
captive students who toil in a class. He is a free agent 
“buckling to,” not the passive or refractory scholar 
generally seen. For refractory ones, though they are, 
of course, very naughty, there ought to be a fund of pity. 
Why are they refractory ? Purely because they hate the 
irksome task, and are wholly insensible of any benefit 
that is to arise from it. And how would you, O reader, 
behave if forced to a weary, uncongenial, heart-embit- 
tering occupation, without having any consolation in 
the hope of advantage? Unless you are very good 
indeed, O reader, without any disparagement, it is much 
to be feared you would be refractory too. It may be 
safely predicted that, if the boy in the picture had 
been forced to the work against his will, it would have 
been at the sacrifice of health and the injury of his 
temper. 

A grave mistake prevails too much in this day of 
“ putting a child to his book” as soon almost as it can 
speak, no matter whether the brain is sufficiently deve- 
loped, nor whether the constitution is one that will bear 
brain-work at so early a period. By such mistaken 
haste no time is saved; it is, on the contrary, lost, and 
much more is lost with it. Give nature fair play ; let 
the frame be robust, or, at any rate, healthy, the intellect 
sufficiently advanced, and the temper a little under 
regulation, before the mind is forced to address itself to 
mental labour. ‘Ten chances to one, where this is done, 
the child will of himself, if kindly and patiently taught, 
take to his work; and it will be better done too than 
if coercion had been used. 

There is one great mistake which teachers make (and 
we include mothers and nurses among them) : they often, 
where, from confusion in the little mind, the child stands 
etill at a letter, and silently declines to say the next, 
declare that he is obstinate. Then come threats of 
punishment, or, at least, lectures on the fault, when 
originally it was not obstinacy, but simply mystification 
that chained the lips, though too often, at length, the 
spirit denounced is provoked, and what was involuntary 
becomes wilful. Those who have studied the important 
art of infant management will agree that the right way 
to overcome is to undermine. A child should never be 
charged with obstinacy, nor allowed to set up his will 
in opposition to his teacher; and, to prevent this, the 
teacher should carefully abstain from conflict, in which 
he is sure to come off loser, except the child is crushed 
by cruel violence. Some children are, doubtless, very 
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obstinate; but the way to cure them is not to fight with 
them; it may be better to give up a point, and show by 
example how superior is a yielding to a stubborn spirit, 
how little you value victory: the result will generally bea 
generous imitation ; and those evils which the influence 
of divine principle alone can entirely and effectually 
control, are thus prevented from acquiring pernicious 
strength, so as to lay up untold sorrow for the child’s 
future. 





ADVENTURE WITH PIRATES. 


Ix the year 18— I was midshipman on board the 
Honourable East India Company’s ship of war “ Warren 
Hastings,” which formed one of the fleet stationed in 
Chinese waters when the incidents here narrated took 
place. We were lying at anchor a little below Whampoa 
harbour, or, more properly, reach, for the town of Wham- 
poa lies about one hundred miles up the Bocca Tigris, 
the name of the river on which it is situated. The 
hour was ten o’clock in the morning of a lovely day in 
June, when we observed a fine large junk approaching 
the anchorage on the opposite side of the reach, deeply 
laden, and with some of the crew pulling at the sweeps 
or long oars they mostly carry, which, as in this in- 
stance, are used to propel their vessels in a calm. There 
was a group of officers standing near the “ break” of 
the poop, discussing the latest news from England, when 
somebody pointed out four large row-boats pulling 
round a bend of the river about five miles down. 

I must preface my story by informing my readers that, 
in the days of which I write (many years before Sir 
James Hope appeared as naval commander-in-chief in 
China, to the terror of all Taepings and other evil- 
doers), there was a piratical haunt within a few miles of 
Whampoa; and the whole river, from that large and 
flourishing town to Canton, actually swarmed with 
miscreants, who robbed everybody they could lay their 
hands on, and then, to prevent any tales being told, 
usually barbarously murdered them. Well, to return to 
my story. ‘These row-boats pulled rapidly up the river 
until they approached within easy range of the large 
merchant junk, when, to our surprise, they opened fire 
on her from guns, one of which each boat carried in her 
bows. The junk returned their fire briskly from cannon, 
as well as jinjalls and wall-picces, or firearms resembling 
large muskets fitted on swivels, which most native craft 
in those seas carry. These she appeared to have 
mounted on her poop; but, as the boats still continued 
rowing up to her, the gunners seemed not to have got 
the range, their aim evidently not being very effective. 
This was little to be wondered at, as the projectiles 
used were often only stones, for the traders were too 
poor to purchase iron shot. 

Here was, no doubt, a case of piracy which urgently 
required our interference; so, the captain being ashore, 
the first lieutenant gave orders to open fire on the 
pirates from two long brass eighteen-pounders we car- 
ried aft; but, after a few rounds, we found that the 
combatants were beyond the range of the guns, which 
were not rifled like the Armstrongs and Whitworths 
at present in use. Two of the ship’s boats were piped 
away, and manned and armed in about five minutes; 
each boat carrying a crew of thirteen men and an 
officer, with a three-pounder in the bows. The seamen 
had cutlasses and pistols belted round their waists ; for 
we proposed, if possible, to bring matters to an issue 
by boarding, 

As the boat I was midshipman of was called away, 
Thad the good fortune to go with the second lieutenant, 





a fine young fellow, who had won his acting lieutenancy 
by distinguishing himself in Borneo in a similar affair. 
Mr. N., who was shortly after carried off by cholera, 
was a kind friend to me, and used to instruct me in 
knotting and splicing; and, being in the same watch, 
I had frequent opportunities of profiting by his tuition. 
He often used to send for me in my “ watch below,” 
much to my disgust, when he was drilling his division 
of men at the great guns or at cutlass exercises, and 
made me put them through. This was of great service 
to me when, eventually, although a midshipman, I was 
appointed to do duty as first lieutenant on board one 
of the Honourable Company’s men-of-war, and had a 
good deal to do in the way of drilling. 

Soon after we got clear of the ship the pirates had 
boarded the junk, and all firing ceased. We gave way for 
the ill-fated vessel. She was about a mile and a half off, 
and we soon neared her, when we saw the wretches taking 
to their boats again. They threw their guns overboard, 
ané laid down to their oars. There are no finer oarsmen 
in the world than Chinese boatmen ; and so every one who: 
has ever visited them must allow. Our men knew what 
hard work was cut out for them; but, like British tars,. 
they gave one cheer and bent to their oars, making the 
spray fly over us. The race was most exciting; for the- 
pirates were well aware what would be their probable 
fate if captured red-handed from their bloody work. 
Not a word was spoken by the boats’ crews as they 
strained and sweated at the long ash oars; but they felt. 
they were on their mettle, and were determined to over- 
take the fugitives. We gained on them, without doubt; 
but there is a naval proverb, “ A stern-chase is a long 
chase ;” and, besides, they had the start of us about 
three quarters of a mile. “Give way, men!’ “ That’s 
the stroke!” ‘“ We'll have them yet, my lads!” were 
the few words of encouragement spoken by the officers 
in charge, and the coxswains bent their bodies in unison 
with the sweep of the cutters’ oars. Ah! the miscreants 
at last see it is a losing game, and point their heads for: 
a part of the shore not far from their haunt. The blue- 
jackets give one cheer at this intimation of defeat, and, 
if possible, redouble their efforts. We head them off 
the bank of the river, where their friends are no doubt 
assembled in large numbers to assist and applaud them,,. 
and they make for the opposite shore, whither we also 
pursue them. The coxswain, a true Milesian, whispers 
in a voice hoarse with excitement, “ Sure it’s all up 
with thim now, sir!” Presently, at the word of com- 
mand, our two bowmen threw their oars inboard, and’ 
the gun, being loaded with grape-shot, is carefully aimed 
from the stern-sheets by the second lieutenant, who. 
seizes the tiller; and, at the order “ Fire!” the trigger- 
line is jerked, and the contents discharged right into. 
the knot of row-boats. The shot takes some effect, for 
three oars in one of the boats are smashed. For a minute 
the pirate crew of the injured boat lay on their oars, and 
the man in charge seems to be soliciting the others to 
stop and fight it out, since they cannot all escape. But 
sauve qui peut is the word, and the three others make- 
off at their best speed, and leave their unfortunate com-. 
rades to their fate. 

We leave her to be dealt with by the other cutter, which 
is slightly astern, and give way for one of those un- 
scathed, but whose crew seem to be waxing faint from the 
terrible exertion, for their boats are heavier built than 
ours. The one we are in pursuit of, as a dernier 
ressort, doubles back like a hare in coursing; but for 
this we had been prepared, and our coxswain, who was 
also “ captain of the forecastle,” and a regular old salt 
up to this kind of game, clapped his helm hard downy. 
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and we lost nothing, but rather gained by the move. 
The two other pirate boats had by this trick of their 
ally’s got a considerable distance ahead, and made 
across to their own side of the river, and, as soon as 
they were out of all personal danger, commenced a de- 
sultory fire on us with their jinjalls and matchlocks. A 
few of the balls struck the boat, and one spent bullet 
grazed a man’s arm, but no harm was done; when, 
thinking “discretion the better part of valour,” they 
ran their boats ashore and gave up the contest. 

Suddenly the pirates we were in chase of turned like a 
wild boar at bay, and, throwing aside their oars, took to 
their matchlocks and daggers. We, “ following motions,” 
dropped the oars, the boat carrying way enough for the 
coxswain to steer alongside our opponent. The Jacks, 
with a hurrah, drew their cutlasses in their right 
hands, and, with their heavy old-fashioned pistols in 
their left, prepared to board. We mustered fifteen, 
officers and men, and the pirates, we afterwards disco- 
vered, had about eighteen men in each of their craft. 
Now ensued a short but desperate hand-to-hand tussle, 
all the incidents of which it would be vain for me to 
attempt to narrate, for my attention was fully engrossed. 
Our men were ordered to resort to extremities, unless, of 
course, they threw down their arms and sued for mercy. 
This last was not likely ; for, as it was their habit to show 
no mercy, they expected none. Previous to the encounter 
two of our sailors were hit by their fire, one seriously in 
the leg; but the rest all boarded as they best could, after 
discharging their pistols into the enemy. I tried to fol- 
low suit ; but, being hustled, missed my leap and tumbled 
into the water, and by the time I had recovered myself 
the mélée was over. Fortunately I could swim; but, 
although possessing that accomplishment, I was nearly 
drowned ; for one wretched Chinaman caught me tightly 
by the hand as he was sinking in a death-grip, and 
dragged me with him under the water asecond time. I 
called out, and attempted, but in vain, to shake him off, 
when one of the sailors, watching till we rose to the 
surface, made him relax his hold, and he sank to rise no 
more. 

When, much exhausted, I succeeded in getting into 
the cutter again, the combat was over, and our casualties 
consisted of one man mortally wounded by a stab in 
the chest, and two others dangerously, and one slightly 
wounded. This made a total of six men hurt—a rather 
serious matter out of fifteen. On inspection we found 
that four of the Chinamen were killed, two drowned, 
and five wounded. We soon had the remainder properly 
secured, and took the boat in tow. About this time— 
for the whole affair only lasted afew minutes—the other 
cutter neared us, towing her prize, and the officer in 
charge informed us that his opponents had thrown 
down their arms and yielded themselves prisoners, in 
the most craven manner supplicating for mercy. The 
leader seemed an effeminate young man, evidently new 
to the trade, with less of the tiger in his features, and 
quite a contrast to the pirate in command of our prize, 
who was a grizzled ruffian, with a peculiarly brutal cast 
ofcountenance. The Tartar type of physiognomy is 
seldom attractive, and the long eye, slanting down to- 
wards the nose, with the high cheek-bones, generally 
gives a cruel and sinister look to the ordinary China- 
man, which was much aggravated in the expression 
conveyed by the features of the lawless desperadoes 
with whom we had been dealing. The other boat’s 
crew stated that there was a slight attempt at re- 
sistance on the part of some of the pirates before they 
closed with them; but it was only in a half-hearted 
manner, and was soon overcome, though not until one of 
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the number, who jumped overboard and tried to make 
his escape by swimming, was fired at. The coxswain 
was slightly wounded, and the officer in charge received 
a bullet on his sword-hilt, which was broken. 

The first thing after bandaging up the wounded was 
to man the prizes ; and, as the tide was setting in against 
us, and drifting us to where the two other pirate boat’s 
crews had landed, we were getting anxious, and were 
just going to burn them, so as to prevent their falling 
into the enemy’s hands, when two of the “ Warren 
Hastings” boats hove in sight, who, on coming up, 
took these craft in tow, while we directed our attention 
to the merchant junk which was the cause of all this 
“tumasha,” and which was drifting towards us. The 
surgeon had been sent to look after the wounded, and 
had brought his assistant and his operating instruments ; 
and, the old frigate being a long way off, he thought we 
could not do better than transfer the wounded to the 
junk, where there would be more space available. She 
was approaching us, carried with the tide, no one at the 
helm, and her sails flapping idly against the masts. 

When we boarded her, what a sight met our gaze! 
There were twenty-four dead and dying Chinamen, and 
two women both dead, lying about the decks welter- 
ing in their blood. The pirates had put them to the 
sword before taking to their boats; and the poor crea- 
tures, who were harmless traders between Hongkong 
and Whampoa, had thus met a shocking death. There 
was no hope for the recovery of any of them, and, before 
we reached our ship, the wounded had all breathed their 
last. The poop and lower deck, as well as the cabin in 
which lay the murdered women, were slippery with 
blood, and presented a ghastly sight. We threw the 
dead overboard, washed the decks down, and made sail 
on her, and also got the sweeps to work. The prisoners 
were put to some use by manning them, and were made 
to understand that, if they did not “ give way,” they 
would meet with the same fate as their victims; for, 
with such a sight before our eyes, we did not feel over- 
scrupulous as to showing them mercy, all claims to 
which we considered they had forfeited. They obeyed 
sullenly, and their stout arms, well accustomed to handle 
the long sweeps, made good progress through the water. 
But our difficulties were not to end here. The wind 
began to freshen from ahead ; and, although we were only 
about two miles from the “ Warren Hastings,” yet we 
knew the pirates were very strong in these waters, and 
we were fearful of an attempt at recapture by their 
friends in overwhelming numbers. The mainmast, which 
had been struck in three or four places by bullets, fell 
with a crash just at this juncture, carrying, of course, the 
mainsail with it; so, after a short consultation among the 
officers, the determination was arrived at to distribute the 
prisoners and wounded among the four boats, and, after 
abandoning and destroying the junk and row-boats, to 
make the best of our way home. This was soon carried 
out, and the ill-fated vessel was presently in flames fore 
and aft, and we began to pull back. 

The sky looked black and lowering, and distant 
thunder warned us, with the quickly increasing wind, 
of an approaching gale or typhoon. A good deal of 
valuable time had been lost in the vain attempt to tow 
the captured boats, and a strong tide had now set in 
against us. The air was hot and oppressive, and our 
men were faint with their great exertions, although they 
had been supplied with food and water by the boats 
which came to our assistance. Presently a signal-gun 
from the “ Warren Hastings” indicated that our imme- 
diate rcturn was desired. We pulled inshore, therefore, , 
to get out of the current, and kept a sharp look-out on 
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the long reeds which skirt the river, and which, we 
supposed, might harbour a concealed foe. Nor were we 
wrong in our conjecture; for our “ stroke-oar” descried 
a certain suspicious waving of the jungle, that induced 
us to pull out again more into the middle of the stream. 
Most fortunate it was we did so; for, in a few minutes, a 
large number of natives appeared on the margin of the 
river, and fired a volley, but without effect, howling 
execrations on us at the same time. 

As our object was to get the poor wounded sailors on 
board as soon as possible, the better to relieve their 
hurts, and as no good could come of landing our fatigued 
men for a fight in these unexplored swamps, we let them 
enjoy their triumph, and shout and fire to their heart’s 
content, and used every exertion to make the ship, which 
at length we accomplished, the seamen thoroughly 
exhausted. 

The prisoners were all put in irons or handcuffed, and 
a guard placed over them, and the wounded well taken 
care of. We all felt we had done a good day’s work; 
and the boats’ crews, after having “spliced the main- 
brace”—.e., had an extra glass of grog—and returned 
their arms, were “piped below.” The poor young 
fellow who had been mortally wounded in the conflict 
had died as we were returning after having abandoned 
the junk, and his body was buried with all due solemnity 
the following morning. 

There was a large Imperialist fleet of war-junks 
lying within half a mile of us higher up the river; but, 
with their usual supineness and want of energy, the 
admiral in command did little towards putting down 
the pirates, who committed such atrocities with com- 
parative impunity under his very august nose, and 
within twenty miles of Canton itself. Our captain in- 
formed him on the next day of the steps we had taken, 
and delivered over our prisoners, twenty-eight in number. 
We had hardly left them under his charge when the 
tide brought some headless trunks past our ship; and, 
oddly enough, the body of our ferocious friend, who 
commanded the boat with which we had been engaged 
during the morning, got athwart our chain-cable, and 
there remained until it was pushed off by a boat- 
hook. 

The surgeon had, on the following morning, to am- 
putate the leg of one poor fellow who had been hard 
hit, and he died from the effects of the operation; but 
the remainder of our wounded recovered, and soon 
returned to duty. 





JOHN SELDEN. 


Aone the learned men who stand pre-eminent in that 
great age of learning, the seventeenth century, there 
are two men of different countries and different opinions 
who are yet best grguped together—Hugo Grotius and 
John Selden. These two men were opponents on a very 
mportant question, in the then infant science of Inter- 
national Law. We need not enter upon that question, 
which respected the dominion of the narrow seas, and 
18 now happily set at rest. These men were both dis- 
tinguished by learning and powers of prolonged study 
that seem almost fabulous. Let it also be said, to the 
honour of both, that a vast proportion of their studies 
related to the elucidation of sacred subjects. Of the 
deathbed of each of these two great men something 
very remarkable is recorded. Each, in his own way, 
attested the vanity of all earthly learning, compared 
With that priceless knowledge which can alone bring 
peace. Grotius surveyed all that he had done in the 





field of learning, and then said in Latin, which had 
become to him as his mother tongue, “I have spent 
my life in laboriously doing nothing.” 

Equally memorable is that which we are told concern- 
ing the end of his great political opponent, John Selden. 
It is related that, a short time before his death, he 
sent one afternoon for Archbishop Fisher and another 
friend, and uttered these memorable words: “That he 
had surveyed most parts of the learning that was among 
the sons of men; that he had his study full of books and 
papers on most subjects in the world; yet at that time 
he could not recollect any passage out of those count- 
less books and manuscripts he was master of wherein 
he could rest his soul, save out of the Holy Scriptures ;. 
wherein the most remarkable passage, that lay most upor 
his spirit, was Titus ii. 11—15: ‘For the grace of God: 
that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men, teach- 
ing us that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this pre- 
sent world; looking for that blessed hope, and the glo- 
rious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; who gave himself for us that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.’” Let us hope that this 
great scholar, this great patriot, this great writer, in 
common with multitudes of the weak and ignorant, had 
indeed realized and taken home to his own heart and 
life this “‘ blessed hope.” 

Selden was one of the friends of the great Earl of 
Clarendon, in those early happy days when Clarendon 
was simply Edward Hyde, the law-student. In his old 
age the Chancellor wrote those noble descriptions of 
his celebrated contemporaries which are so greatly 
admired and familiarly spoken of as the Clarendon 
Gallery. Among those John Selden occupies a princi- 
pal place. “Mr. Selden was a person whom no cha- 
racter can flatter, or transmit in any expressions equal 
to his merit and virtue. He was of so stupendous learn- 
ing in all kinds and in all languages (as may appear 
in his excellent and transcendent writings), that a man 
would have thought he had been entirely conversant 
among books, and had never spent an hour but in read- 
ing and writing; yet his humanity, courtesy, and affa- 
bility were such that he would have been thought to 
have been bred in the best courts, but that his good- 
nature, charity, and delight in doing good, and in com- 
municating all he knew, exceeded that breeding. His 
style in all his writings seems harsh and sometimes 
obscure; which is not wholly to be imputed to the 
abstruse subjects of which he commonly treated, out of 
the paths trod by other men, but to the little under- 
valuing the beauty of a style, and too much propensity 
to the language of antiquity; but in his conversation he 
was the most clear discourser, and had the best faculty 
in making hard things easy, and presenting them to 
the understanding, of any man that hath been known. 
Mr. Hyde was wont to say that he valued himself upon 
nothing more than upon having had Mr. Selden’s ac- 
quaintance from the time he was very young; and held 
it with great delight as long as they were suffered to 
continue together in London; and he was very much 
troubled also when he heard him blamed, censured, and 
reproached for staying in London, and in the Parlia- 
ment, after they were in rebellion, and in the worst times, 
which his age obliged him to do; and how wicked soever 
the actions were, which were every day done, he was 
confident he had not given his consent to them, but 
would have hindered them, if he could with his own 
safety, to which he was always enough indulgent. If he 
had some infirmities with other men, they were weighed 
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down with wonderful and prodigious abilities and excel- 
lencies in the other scale.” 

Lord Clarendon’s own political feelings have tinged 
this last sentence. In the unhappy troubles of the 
seventeenth century many wise men and many holy 
men espoused different sides. It is delightful to think 
that amid all these conflicts the two illustrious friends 
continued to respect each other, and cherished a mutual 
esteem. In all those contests Selden was distinguished 
beyond any other man of his time by his calm and dis- 
passionate moderation. He alternately disappointed 
each party by opposing their favourite measures. Even 
after he had thrown in his lot on the popular side, he 
laboured hard to effect a reconciliation. In writing his 
books he aimed simply at the truth, and the truth, in 
an age of passion and prejudice, often brought him into 
trouble. King James 1 had the following reason for 
objecting to one of his works: “I recollect,” said his 
Majesty, “ something is said here concerning the North 
Sea, which may displease my brother of Denmark, 
whom I would not now offend, because I owe him a 
large sum of money, and intend shortly to borrow a 
larger.” King James gave him clearly to understand 
that if he wrote against one of the court divines he 
would send him to prison. The House of Commons 
afterwards presented a petition to King James, in which 
they complained of his extravagance, and indicated 
their just fear of Popery. Although Selden was not 
then a member of the House of Commons, the strict 
rule was departed from, and, probably through respect 
for his charaeter and learning, he was consulted. He 
is said to have drawn up the protest, which the House 
entered on their Journals, against the king’s refusal to 
receive the petition, and his harsh answer to their remon- 
strance. The king in a rage tore the protest out of the 


Journals with his own hand, and threw Selden and others 


into prison. Selden was to have been sent to the Tower, 
but the sheriff, his personal friend, kept him in confine- 
ment in his own house, and treated him liberally and 
indulgently, and, above all things, lent his captive a 
scarce manuscript. In the next reign he became a 
member of Parliament at a time “when members were 
chosen rather for their public principles than for private 
connections.” He lived, however, a great deal in the 
country, where he was the steward of a nobleman’s 
estate in Bedfordshire, busy with his beloved books, 
which had always a stronger attraction for him than 
political pursuits. Selden, however, as a good patriot, 
took an active part in the parliamentary attack on the 
infamous Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who was after- 
wards assassinated at Portsmouth. This was not 
likely to conciliate towards him the favour of the new 
king, Charles 1. Selden used high language in one of 
the early parliaments of the reign: “If there be any 
near the king that misinterpret our actions, let the 
curse light on them and not on us, I believe it is high 
time to right ourselves ; and until we vindicate ourselves 
in this, it will be in vain for us to sit here.” The king 
probably alluded to Selden when, in dissolving the Par- 
liament, he spoke of “some vipers and evil-affected 
persons, who must look for their reward.” At any rate, 
Selden was summoned before the Privy Council and 
‘committed to the Tower. His confinement was very 
strict; for the first three months he was denied the use 
of books and writing materials. At last he was per- 
mitted to have intercourse with his excellent friends the 
booksellers, and procuréd the Bible, the two Talmuds, 
some later Talmudists, and a Greek author. “ Also I 
extorted by entreaty from the governor the use of pens, 
ink, and paper; but of paper only nineteen sheets, which 
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were near at hand, were allowed, each of which wag 
to be signed with the initials of the governor, that it 
might be ascertained easily how much and what I wrote; 
nor did I dare to use any other. On these, during my 
prison leisure, I copied many extracts from the above- 
named books, which extracts I have now in my posses- 
sion, thus signed and bound together.” Eventually he 
was transferred to the Marshalsea, and finally libe- 
rated. In the eventful short Parliament of 1640 he 
appropriately appeared as the member for the Univer. 
sity of Oxford. 

In the troubles that ensued Selden appeared among the 
most moderate supporters of the Parliament, by which 
he was appointed to the office of Keeper of Records of 
the Tower, and found himself much happier among 
ancient parchments than in scenes of civic strife. “ He 
appears to have been regarded somewhat in the light of 
a valuable piece of national property, like a museum or 
great public library, resorted to as a matter of course 
and a matter of right, in all the numerous cases in which 
assistance was wanted from any part of the whole com- 
pass of legal and historical learning. He appeared in 
the national council not so much the representative of 
the contemporary inhabitants of a particular city, as of 
all the people of all past ages, concerning whom and 
whose institutions he was deemed to know whatever was 
to be known, and to be able to furnish whatever, within 
so vast a retrospect, was of a nature to give light and 
authority in the decision of questions arising in a doubt- 
ful and hazardous state of the national affairs.” This is 
from an able anonymous critic. We are told also that 
“his mind was as great as his learning, full of generosity, 
and harbouring nothing that seemed base.” 

As we have stated, a very large proportion of Selden’s 
studies referred to sacred subjects. He is still one of 
the very greatest authorities on the subject of Biblical 
antiquities. These works are written in Latin, and 
exhibit an astonishing acquaintance with ancient lan- 
guages. His first essay in this direction was only 
slightly relative to his subsequent work, “Of the Jews 
sometime living in England.” Almost simultaneously 
appeared his celebrated work, “ De Diis Syris”—On the 
Syrian Deities—in which he treats of the geography 
of Syria, of the Hebrew language, and of the origin and 
progress of Polytheism. His famous work on the His- 
tory of Tithes was furiously attacked by the clergy 
of the day, though he lived to find it appealed to 
by them as an authority. While he was in prison he 
wrote on Hebrew Antiquities, on the Succession of Pro- 
perty among the Hebrews, and on the Succession of the 
Hebrew Priesthood. These works he dedicated to Arch- 
bishop Laud, as a token of gratitude for the assistance 
he had afforded him in obtaining materials for their 
composition. All these learned works were immediately 
reprinted on the Continent, “the editions being some- 
times superintended by himself, ang sometimes by dis- 
tinguished Continental scholars.” One of his works was 
thought of such value to the nation, that even an un- 
friendly king “ requires one of the said books to be kept 
in the council chest, another in the Court of Exchequer, 
and a third in the Court of Admiralty.” He also pub- 
lished “ On the Law of Nature and Nations among the 
Jews,” one of his most elaborate works. “ It was 
Selden’s professed object to exhibit Jewish law as laid 
down by the Jewish writers themselves. He was there- 
fore constrained in some measure to follow their method; 
and it cannot be denied that he has made his work 
a valuable repertory of all that history or tradition has 
preserved concerning the Hebrew institutions before and 
after the Mosaic dispensation.’ The great Milton m 
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one of his prose works speaks of “the chief of learned 
men reputed in this land, Mr. Selden, whose volume of 
natural and national laws proves not only by great 
authorities brought together, but by exquisite reasons 
and theorems almost mathematically demonstrative.” 
It will not be necessary to allude in further detail 
to Selden’s other learned works. He was one of the 
lay members who took their place in the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines. Whitelock, the historian, says, 
“Selden spoke admirably, and confuted them in their 
own learning; and sometimes, when they had cited 
a text of Scripture to prove their assertion, he would 
tell them, ‘Perhaps in your little pocket-bibles with 
gilt leaves (which they would often pull out and 
read) the translation may be thus, but the Greek or 
Hebrew signifies thus or thus ;’ and so would silence 
them.” 

Concerning what is the personal history of this dis- 
tinguished man we know exceedingly little. The few 
data that remain ought, however, to be mentioned. He 
was born at the little village of West Tarring, on the 
Sussex coast, about two miles from Worthing, in a dis- 
trict of almost Italian softness of climate. In the 
parish register is still preserved the distinguished entry, 
“1584, John, the sonne of Jobn Selden, the minstrell, 
was baptized the 20th day of December.” He was 
born of a humble stock. ‘Towards the end of his life, 
owing to a large bequest, he became a rich man, and 
seems to have been at some loss to whom he should 
leave his wealth. He told a friend who was very inti- 
mate with him “that he had nobody to make his heir, 
except it were a milk-maid, and that such people did not 
know what to do with a great estate.’ Old Aubrey, 
who gives the anecdote, parallels it with a similar case. 
“Bishop Grostest, of Lincoln, told his brother, who 
asked him to make him a great man, ‘ Brother,’ said 
he, ‘if your plough is broken, I'll pay the mending of 
it, or if an ox is dead, I'll pay for another ; but a plough- 
man I found you, and a ploughman I'll leave you.’ 
Selden would have been able to leave his milkmaid, if 
he had thought it right, forty thousand pounds. He left 
it to his four executors, two of whom were chief jus- 
tices. We wonder if this met with the approbation of 
Selden’s barber; for Selden had a barber, whom he 
used to stop in his employment, that he might write 
down on paper any thought that occurred to him. 
When he died, the barber was very anxious to see his 
will; “for,’ quoth the barber, “I never knew a wise 
man make a wise will.” Aubrey, whom we have just 
mentioned, made some researches into Selden’s history. 
He says that his father was a “ yeomanly man,” worth 
forty pounds a year, and one who delighted to play on 
the violin to amuse himself and his neighbours. “ My 
old Lady Cotton was at one time at Sir Thomas Alford’s, 
in Sussex, at dinner, in Christmas time, and Mr. J. Selden 
{then a young studeht) sate at the lower end of the table, 
who was looked upon then to be of parts extraordinary ; 
and somebody asking who he was, ’twas replied, ‘ His son 
that is playing on the violin in the hall.” The young 
student was a student indeed. We are told that some- 
times, when the learned Vossius ascended his stairs to 
pay him a visit, he would call out that he was not at 
leisure for conversation. At the same time he was very 
kind and hospitable, and many deserving scholars were 
largely indebted to his liberality. At one time it was 
expected that he would have become Lord Keeper. 
“They did not doubt Mr. Selden’s affection to the king, 
but they knew him so well that they concluded he would 
absolutely refuse the place if it was offered to him. He 
Was in years, and of tender constitution; he had long 





enjoyed his ease, which he loved; was rich, and would 
not have made a journey to York, or have lain out of his 
bed, for any preferment.”’ In person he was tall, above 
six feet, with thin oval face, the head not large, the 
eyes grey and full. Richard Baxter has a notice of him 
in his Diary: “Sir Matthew Hale, his intimate friend 
and executor, assured me that Selden was an earnest 
professor of the Christian faith, and so angry an ad- 
versary to Hobbes, that he hath rated him out of the 
room.” 

Selden’s great works are seldom read now, except by 
scholars and the curious, and only by few of them. 
Curiously enough, however, some of his conversation 
was noted down and printed, and “ Selden’s Table Talk” 
is a popular work almost as well known as “ Johnson’s 
Table Talk” or “ Luther’s Table Talk.” Johnson lim- 
self said, in alluding to French books of this kind, 
“A few of them are good; but we have one book 
of that kind better than any of them—‘ Selden’s Table 
Talk.’” Coleridge says, “There is more weightier bullion 
sense in this book than I have ever found in the same 
number of pages of any uninspired writer.” Witkout 
coinciding in this extreme language—and Coleridge is 
often enough mistaken in his views—some extracts, 
we think, will not fail to be instructive and interest- 
ing :— 

Faith and Works.—* ’Twas an unhappy division that 
has been made between Faith and Works. ‘Tho’ in my 
intellect I may divide them, just as in the candle I know 
there is both light and heat ; but yet, put out the candle, 
and they are both gone: one remains not without the 
other; so’tis betwixt Faithand Works. Nay, toaright 
conception, Fides est opus (Faith is Work).” 

Humility —* Humility is a virtue all preach, none 
practise, and yet every body is content to hear. The 
master thinks it good doctrine for his servant, the laity 
for the clergy, and the clergy for the laity.” 

Direct and Indirect Influence.—* Use the best argu- 
ments to persuade, though but few understand ; .for the 
ignorant will sooner believe the judicious of the parish 
than the preacher himself; and they teach when they 
dissipate (spread abroad) what he has said, and believe 
it the sooner, confirmed by men of their own side. . . . 
As in a great school it is not the master that teaches all ; 
the monitor does a great deal of work; it may be the 
boys are afraid to see the master; so in a parish ’tis not 
the minister does all; the greater neighbour teaches the 


“lesser, the master of the house teaches his servant, 


etc.” 

The English Bible— The English translation of the 
Bible is the best translation in the world, and renders 
the sense of the original best, taking in the Bishops’ 
Bible as well as King James’s. The translators in King 
James s time took an excellent way. They met together, 
and one read the translation, the rest holding in their 
hands some Bible, either of the learned tongues, or 
French, Spanish, Italian, ete.; if they found any fault 
they spoke, if not he read on. There is no book so 
translated as the Bible for the purpose. It is rather 
translated into English words than into English phrase. 
The Hebraisms are kept, and the phrase of that language 
is kept.” 

The Ownership of God.— All things are God’s al- 
ready; we can give him no right by consecrating any 
that he had not before, only we set it apart to his ser- 
vice. Just asa gardener brings his lord and master a 
basket of apricots and presents them; his lord thanks 
him, perhaps gives him something for his pains, and 
yet the apricots were as much his lord’s before as 
now.” 
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Preaching —“ First in your sermons use your logic, 
and then your rhetoric. Rhetoric without logic is like 
a tree without leaves and blossoms, but no root; yet I 
confess more are taken with rhetoric than logic (that is, 
by persuasion than by argument), because they are 
caught with a free expression, when they understand 
not reason. Logic must be natural, or it is worth nothing 
at all. That rhetoric is best which is most reasonable 
and most catching. Rhetoric is very good, or stark 
naught. There is no medium. 

“Tis good to preach the same thing again; for that’s 
the way to have it learned. You see a bird by often 
whistling to learn a tune, and a month after record it 
to herself. . . . . We can no more know what a minister 
said in his sermon by two or three words picked out of 
it, than we can tell what tune a musician played last 
upon the lute, by two or three single notes.” 

Prayer.—* We take care what we speak to men, but 
to God we may say anything.” 

Popish Priests—* The priests of Rome aim but at two 
things : to get power from the king, and money from the 
subject.” 

Papist— Where was your religion before Luther, a 
hundred years ago?” Protestant.—* Where was America 
an hundred or six score years ago? Our religion was 
where the rest of the Christian church was.” 

Truth.—* The way to find out the truth is by others’ 
mistakings; for if I was to go to such a place, and one 
had gone before me on the right hand and he was out ; 
another had gone on the left hand and he was out; 
this would direct me to keep the middle way, that 
peradventure would bring me to the place I desired 
to go. 

‘In troubled water you can scarce see your face, or see 
it very little, till the water be quiet and stand still. So 
in troubled times you see little truth; when times are 
quict and settled, then truth appears.” 

In one respect Selden’s will verified the remark of 
his humble friend the barber. He had intended to leave 
his noble library to the University of Oxford ; but, being 
offended by the strictness of the University in lending 
him books and manuscripts, he unwisely expunged the 
bequest, and left the books in a different direction, to 
his executors. These wisely resolved to carry out his 
original intention, and presented them to the University 
of Oxford, where a public inscription testifies the grati- 
tude with which they were received. Of the touching 
incident of his deathbed we have already spoken. One 
of his last letters is extant, in which he says: “Thus 
much wearies the most weak hand and body.” Hedrew 
up his own Latin epitaph for the Temple Church, in 
which he was able to say of himself, with faithfulness 
and modesty, “ He applied himself to the studies of the 
place neither remissly nor unsuccessfully ; but, indulging 
his natural disposition, and little fitted for the bustle of 
courts, he betook himself to other studies as an inquirer. 
He was happy in friendship with some of the best, 
most learned, and illustrious of each order; but not 
without the heavy enmity of some intemperate adver- 
saries of truth and genuine liberty.” He was laid in 
black marble in the Temple Church. All the judges of 
the land were present, and all the members of Parlia- 
ment were invited to attend. On that day it was said 
that, if learning could have saved him, he would not have 
died. Good Archbishop Usher preached his funeral 
sermon, and said that the learning of the deceased was 
such that he felt he was not worthy even to carry his 
books. We can but repeat our hope, that he possessed 
that saving knowledge of divine truth to which he is 
said to have clung so closely at the last. 
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— Marietics. 


GeneraL M‘CLELLan.—The American correspondent of “ The 
Daily Telegraph” thus describes General M‘Clellan at the 
time when he was candidate for the presidency of the United 
States :—General George Buriton M‘Clellan is very slight in 
stature, and bears no very close resemblance to the many pho- 
tographs published of him, in which, by some eccentricity of 
the solar limner, he is represented as dark almost to swarthi- 
ness both in face and hair, and with a heavy, sluggish expres- 
sion of countenance. His skin seemed to me almost as fair as 
that of a woman, his hair just brown, and his moustache quite 
light. In fact, he is a warm-blonde; not quite tawny, and 
decidedly not carroty, but what in French is termed wn chitain 
rouw. His eyes are full of quict, thoughtful, and amiable 
earnestness. There is no very great intellectual development 
in his forehead ; but the massive modelling of his jaw seems to 
indicate a tenacity of will which may perhaps amount to obsti- 
nacy. This feature is, however, entirely devoid of anything of 
a sensual or brutal kind. He gave me, altogether, the impres- 
sion of a thoroughly honest and amiable man, not very brilliant, 
but still very reflective, not very powerful, but still very self. 
reliant. His manners are full of grace and repose, and his 
voice singularly gentle in its intonations. I hope that I shall: 
not offend any one by saying that, although in the prominent 
position he occupies he is necessarily the cynosure of a great 
many eyes, he would be, had we not a special call to study his 
looks and language, simply a well-bred, courteous, and not 
extraordinary-looking gentleman, such as we may meet by the 
thousand every day , and pass in a crowd unnoticed. 

THE Lorp Cuier Baron’s Scuootpays.—Frederick Pollock 
was born September 23,1783. In his early years he lost much 
time at three metropolitan and suburban schools in which he 
told his father that he learned nothing. On being taken away 
from the last (Mr. Allan’s, at Vauxhall, where the humourist 
Theodore Hook was one of his schoolfellows, and the late 
Andrew Amos another), he remained at home for sixteen 
months, employing them in very miscellaneous reading, prin- 
cipally devoted to English literature, chemistry, physiology, 
and other scientific subjects. He was then placed under 
Dr. Roberts at St. Paul’s school. A story is related on good 
authority that young Pollock, fancying that he was wasting his 
time there, as he intended to go to the Bar, intimated to the 
head-master that he should not stay ; and that the doctor, who 
was desirous of keeping so promising a lad, thereupon became so 
cross and disagreeable, that one day the youth wrote him a 
note saying he should not return. The doctor, ignorant of the 
cordial terms on which the father and son lived together, sent 
the note to the father, who called on him to express his regret 
at his son’s determination, adding that he had advised him 
not tosend the note. Upon which the doctor broke out, “ Ah! 
sir, you'll live to see that boy hanged.” The doctor, on meet- 
ing Mrs. Pollock some years after his pupil had obtained 
University honours and professional success, congratulated her 
on her son’s good fortune, adding, quite unconscious of the 
humorous contrast, “Ah! madam, I always said he’d fill an 
elevated situation.” —Foss’s Lives of the Judges. 

Tur Caskets.—About a couple of hours after losing sight 
of Portland, towards the Channel Islands, are the Caskets— 
rocky islets well known to all navigators. They are about a 
mile in circumference, and have from twenty-five to thirty 
fathoms of water round and close to them; so that a line-ol- 
battle ship may safely pass within an oar’s-length of the danger. 
The rock on which the lighthouses are erected is of whitish 
saxdstone, and rises thirty feet above the level of the sea. The 
three lights are built in a triangular direction: the two 
southernmost are about fifty feet from each other. The 
highest light is about 150 feet north of the others, on the most 
elevated portion of the rock. All the lights are inclosed within 
a wall, which forms a gravelled parade. They are the only 
triple lights in the Channel; and in stormy weather the 

lasses are often broken by birds and by the waves of the sea. 
ithin the lighthouses are apartments and stores for provisions, 
which are supplied in sufficient quantities to last through the 
winter, when it would be often impossible to obtain provisions 
from the land. Until 1723 these dangerous rocks were undis- 
tinguished by any mark for the guidance of mariners. 

Sreet-PeN Maxine at BirmrncHam.—A quick female worker 
will cut out in one day of ten working hours 250 gross, or 
36,000 pens, which involves 72,000 distinct motions of the arm, 
two in every second.—Report of Childven’s Enyployment Com- 
MISSLON. 





